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ABSTRACT 

This study sought the opinions of teachers, all 
members of the American Federation of Teachers, on issues such as 
student discipline, common academic standards, inclusion, 
professional development, and school reform. The telephone survey of 
a sample of 800 teachers from kindergarten through Grade 12 was 
conducted in Spring, 1995. Findings include the following; (1) 98 
percent of respondents were aware of their union membership; (2) 55 
percent of the teachers in urban districts gave a negative evaluation 
of their systems' ability to meet students' educational needs while 
only 21 percent of those in suburban and small town areas did so; (3) 
teachors most wanted to see educational reform address parental 
involvement and classroom discipline; (4) 50 percent of all teachers 
said they could still improve their teaching a great deal with 
training and support; (5) more than 6 in 10 teachers had had some 
kind of experience with inclusion and 75 percent said inclusion was 
not a good idea including 64 percent who reported strong feelings 
about this issue; (6) 49 percent of teachers said that they currently 
had a student who "should really not be there because of the 
disciplinary problems he or she poses," and two in every three 
teachers said they had been verbally abused by a student; and (7) 
teachers registered strong support for national educational 
standards. A copy of the questionnaire is attached. (JB) 
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Valuable Views 




hat do our members be- 
lieve about such major na- 
tional issues as student 
discipline, common aca- 
demic standards, inclusion, and professional 
development? What do AFT teachers believe 
will truly aid school reform? 

Last spring, we asked Peter D. Hart 
Research Associates to conduct a survey for 
us. The survey was conducted by telephone 
with a sample of 800 AFT teacher members, 
scientifically selected to represent the views 
of the full AFT teacher membership — within 
a margin of error of plus/minus 3.5 percent. 



We include here the results of that sur- 
vey — both the raw numbers and the analysis 
prepared by the pollsters. Among the salient 
results is the enormous interest members have 
in improving the schools, with a majority say- 
ing that "working for reforms to improve edu- 
cation and the teaching profession" was the 
most important task for their national union 
to pursue. The results include teacher 
attitudes toward various reforms and also 
show the levels of student disruption that 
teachers contend with, the movement toward 
inclusion they're facing, and the extent to 
which their grading and promotion decisions 
get overturned. The results are fascinating, 
and we wish you interesting reading. 
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Key Findings from a Nationwide Survey 
of AFT Teacher Members 



A Report from 
Peter D. Hart Research Associates 



From April 15 to 19, 1994, Peter D. Hart 
Research Associates conducted a telephone 
survey for the American Federation of 
Teachers Educational Issues Department 
among 800 union members who teach in grades 
K-12. The survey focused on teachers' attitudes re- 
garding the state of education today and toward pro- 
posals for education reform. The topics of profes- 
sional development, discipline in the classroom, and 
inclusion of special education students in regular 
classrooms were explored, and the issue of educa- 
tional standards was examined in great depth. This 
report, prepared by Peter D. Hart Research 
Associates, presents the key findings from the study 

Members' View 
of their Union 

As we have found in previous surveys, virtu- 
ally all AFT teacher members (98%) are aware of 
their union membership, and a very large majority 
(91%) identify correctly the name of their union, 
either unaided (61%) or after a prompt from the 
interviewer (30%). This recognition level is essen- 
tially unchanged from the 88% we found in 
October of 1991 and, in our experience with sur- 
veys among members of various national labor 
unions, it stands as a very high rate of recognition 
among rank-and-file members. 

Teachers' view of the quality of their union 



representation is quite favorable and has held 
steady since 1991. Asked to rate the representa- 
tion provided by their local union, 61% of teach- 
ers give a positive rating ("4" or "5" on a five-point 
scale), 25% offer a neutral response, and just 14% 
give a negative rating — exactly the same scores as 
were recorded in 1991. Somewhat lesser propor- 
tions of teachers offer, positive ratings of the AFT 
at the state (52%) and national (46%) levels, but 
relatively few give negative ratings (17% and 
21%, respectively). These figures also are essen- 
tially unchanged over the past two and a half 
years. 



Favorable ratings of the local union vary ac- 
cording to the respondent's type of school dis- 
trict. Teachers in small towns or rural areas are 



feathers Rate Their local Unions 

% rating union as excellent/good* 



Type of district: 

Urban EgBpggSgff-.?! 55% 

Small town fifi fflU 70% 

Age: 

Under 40 WWW— Bi 53 % 

40 & over ^WW PfWIw ail 63% 

*"4" or "5" on five-point scale, with "5" meaning respondent (eels 
very well represented by union. Q. 5a 
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the most positive (70%), while those in suburban 
districts are slightly less favorable (64%); teachers 
in urban districts (who comprise half of all 
teacher members) are the least positive (55%). As 
we will discuss later, teachers in urban districts 
have a distinctly more negative view of many as- 
pects of their job situation, and this in turn ap- 
pears to affect satisfaction with their union repre- 
sentation. Other subgroups of teachers who are 
somewhat less favorable than average toward 
their local union include teachers under age 40 
(53% positive) and those who teach in elemen- 
tary schools (57%, compared to 66% of secondary 
school teachers). 

Teachers were asked to rate the job the na- 
tional AFT is doing on one specific dimension of 
particular importance for this survey: "taking the 
right stands and providing leadership on educa- 
tion reform." A solid 55% majority give the na- 
tional union ratings of excellent or good — which 
is up eight percentage points since October 
1991 — while 37% say the AFT is doing a fair, not 
so good, or poor job in this area. 

We also asked respondents to choose one or 
two top priorities for the national union from 
among five activities. A 55% majority select work- 
ing for reforms to improve education and the 
teaching profession, making this teachers' top 
choice by a considerable margin. Significantly, all 
types of teachers — primary and secondary, urban 
and non-urban — rank education reform highest, 
with younger teachers (61%) being especially 
likely to choose this focus. Three other activities 
receive a fair amount of support from teachers — 
lobbying Congress (37%), informing members of 
trends in education and professional development 
(33%), and providing support to locals (27%) — 
but a fourth — providing group rate liability insur- 
ance — is a priority for only a handful of members 
(9%), as the graph at the right reveals. 

The Stole of Schools 
and Edu€ation 

Overall, members give their own school sys- 
tems fairly good marks on meeting the educa- 



tional needs of students. Although just 16% say 
their district is doing an excellent job, a 44% plu- 
rality offer a "good" rating; a total of 39% give a 
more negative judgment (27% fair, and 12% not 
so good or poor). This general assessment has not 
changed significantly since late 1991, when 57% 
responded positively and 42% responded nega- 
tively. 



Underlying these results among teachers as a 
whole are two quite different assessments: teach- 
ers in urban districts give a very downbeat evalua- 
tion of their systems' ability to meet students' ed- 
ucational needs (44% positive to 55% negative), 
while those in suburban and small town areas are 
much more upbeat (78% to 21% positive and 
75% to 23% positive, respectively). This differ- 
ence is very substantial and is critical to interpret- 
ing many of the survey's results. 

In fact, in terms of their daily teaching experi- 
ences, AFT teachers are in crucial respects really 
two different groups: those who teach in urban 
districts, and those who teach in non-urban dis- 
tricts.' The racial makeup of urban and non-urban 
schools is strikingly different: fully two-thirds 
(67%) of urban teachers report that most of their 
students are minorities, compared to just 15% of 

'On some questions, there also are important 
differences between teachers in suburban and small town 
distric ts, but when it comes to basic satisfaction with the 
quality of the school system, the urban districts stand out as 
distinct. 



Priorities For National Union 

{% selecting each as among one/two most important activities) 

55% 




Work for Lobby Keep us Support Offer 
education Congress informed locals liability- 
reform on educ. insurance 



issues q. 5b 
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suburban and 9% of small town teachers. Urban 
teachers also are far more likely than are others to 
work in schools where most children come from 
low-income economic backgrounds 

Differences in evaluations, though much less 
substantial ones, also occur according to which 
level of school respondents teach. Elementary 
school teachers are the most favorable in their as- 
sessments (64% excellent/good), while middle 
school (58%) and high school (54%) teachers are 
somewhat less so. There are no significant differ- 
ences among age groups, although newer teachers 
(those who have 10 years of service or less) are a 
bit less favorable (56%) than are more senior 
teachers (61%). 

In addition to the overall evaluations, the sur- 
vey asked respondents their degree of satisfaction 
with specific aspects of their school. These results 
are presented in the form of a differential that 
represents the percentage who are very or fairly 
satisfied with that specific item, minus the per- 
centage who are only somewhat or not that satis- 
fied. 

Teachers express a fair degree of satisfaction 
with the personal safety of students and staff (a 
net positive rating of +49%). This overall finding, 
however, again masks a substantial urban/non- 
urban split: teachers in urban districts offer ratings 
on personal safety that result in a net positive dif- 
ferential of only +25% (62% positive, 37% nega- 
tive), while those in suburban (+69%) and small 
town (+72%) districts are far more satisfied with 
the level of personal safety. 

Members voice more satisfaction than dissatis- 
faction with the academic standards in their 
school (+39%). This finding should not be taken 
to suggest that teachers have no concerns regard- 
ing standards, however; indeed, a majority of 
teachers say elsewhere in the survey that acade- 
mic standards are too low today. What this may 
indicate instead is that discontent with academic 
standards is not the label teachers immediately ul- 
tach to their dissatisfactions with education today. 
The problem of student motivation, for example, 
stands out as a major area of concern for teach- 
ers — only 40% are satisfied and 59% are dissatis- 



fied with the level of student motivation, for a 
differential of -19% — and, as we will report later, 
the single most appealing aspect of a proposal for 
common standards is its potential for improving 
students' motivation and performance. 

In addition to student motivation, two other 
items emerge as sources of significant dissatisfac- 
tion for AFT teacher members: student discipline 
(a differential of -15%) and — most strongly — the 
level of parental involvement in students' educa- 
tion (-37%, with 45% of teachers offering the 
most negative response). Disappointment with 
parental involvement, in fact, is universal; teach- 
ers in every significant subgroup — those in urban 
and non-urban districts, those who teach at the 
primary and secondary levels — voice a more nega- 
tive than positive evaluation. 

Primary school teachers are generally more 
satisfied with the individual elements of their job 
than are secondary school teachers. This is espe- 
cially true regarding the issue of student motiva- 
tion, on which 49% of elementary teachers are 
satisfied, compared to just 30% of teachers in the 
upper schools. The one exception to this pattern 
is teachers' salaries and benefits, on which ele- 
mentary teachers' satisfaction (53%) trails that of 
other teachers (59%). 

Urban teachers' greater dissatisfaction extends 
beyond the personal safety issue. Indeed, these 
teachers voice less satisfaction than do non-urban 
teachers on every one of the eight specific dimen- 
sions tested. The most pronounced differences ap- 
pear on the issues of safety, academic standards, 
and parental involvement. 

Edmafion Reform 

Chief among teachers' priorities for education 
reform are two issues that are sources of deep dis- 
satisfaction: parental involvement and classroom 
discipline. When we asked teachers to rate the im- 
portance of nine possible approaches to improv- 
ing public education, using a scale of 1 (little im- 
portance) to 10 (the greatest importance), 69% 
rate improving discipline in the classroom as a "9" 
or " 1 0," and 67% give the same scores to increas- 
ing parental involvement. In a prior open-ended 
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question, the same two items also were the most 
frequently volunteered suggestions for reform, 
standing far ahead of all other responses. 

Reducing class size and increasing government 
funding for education occupy the next tier — 62% 
rate each as very important — of reform proposals. 2 
Another step down, but still considered quite im- 
portant, are the issues of giving teachers more say 
in running schools (53%) and establishing 
rigorous educational standards (52%). Interest- 
ingly, improving teachers' professional develop- 
ment opportunities (42%) and raising salaries 
(39%) — arguably the two most self-interested 
proposals from the point of view of teacher mem- 
bers — are ranked at the bottom. 

Teachers offer a somewhat divided assessment 
of the prospects for future improvement in public 
education. When they think about education over 
the next five to ten years, in fact, teachers are 
about as likely to say they believe that education 
will improve (36%) as to indicate they feel it ei- 
ther will not change much (31%) or will decline 
(30%). 

When asked to explain their answer in their 
own words, far more members offer negative 
comments about the prospects for education 
(67%) than volunteer reasons for optimism 
(30%). The top reasons for pessimi m mirror the 
areas of teacher dissatisfaction revealed earlier: 
lack of parental involvement, family breakdown, 
inadequate funding, and student discipline prob- 
lems. Interestingly, some of the most frequently 
voiced reasons for expecting improvement are 
phrases such as "it has to get better" or "it has got- 
ten so bad that people have realized something 
needs to be done"; this suggests that the positive 
responses may be as much an expression of hope 
as they are true expectations of improvement. 

Teachers also give a somewhat mixed grade to 
past reform efforts. Four in ten (4 1 %) feel that 

Relative to other teachers, elementary school teachers 
place a special emphasis on these two items: 66% rate in- 
creasing government funding as a "9" or "10" (versus 58% 
among middle and high school teachers), and 70% consider 
reducing class si/e highly important (lomparcd to 5(i n n tor 
teachers at other levels). 



the national movement for education reform has 
been a positive force for education, but an equal 
number (40%) say it has been neither a positive 
nor a negative force, and 1 2% feel it has had a 
negative impact. Middle school teachers (32%) 
are somewhat less upbeat about the reform 
movement than are elementary (43%) and high 
school (41%) teachers, but in general there are 
not significant differences on this question among 
various types of teachers. There is, however, a 
strong relationship between attitudes on this 
question and optimism or pessimism about edu- 
cation's future: those teachers who are optimistic 
are more than twice as likely as are the pes- 
simistic teachers — by 56% to 25% — to express a 
positive view of the reform movement. Some 
teachers are favorably inclined toward reform and 
upbeat about the future, while others are far 
more skeptical, and both types of teachers can be 
found at all levels and types of schools. 

Professional 
Development 

AFT teachers generally feel that with proper 
support and training they could improve their 
teaching, and this is true, surprisingly, even of very 
senior teachers (though less so than for the less 
experienced teachers). Fifty percent of all teach- 
ers say they could still improve their teaching a 
great deal, and another 36% feel they could im- 
prove their teaching somewhat, but probably not 
a great deal, with the right training and support; 
only 12% choose the statement asserting that "to 
be honest, I'm satisfied with the quality o^ my 
teaching skills." More than two-thirds (68%) of 
members with 10 years or less of teaching experi- 
ence say they could improve a great deal, and this 
feeling is nearly as strong among members under 
age 40. Even among members who have been 
teaching for more than 20 years and those age 50 
and over, this answer receives plurality support 
(41% and 4' %, respectively), however. Women 
(54%) seem more willing to acknowledge room 
for improvement than do men (42%). 

While teachers are not actively dissatisfied 
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feathers Express Tentative Support 

For National Teacher Certification* 




'When pro & con statements are presented, support 
narrows to 50%-39%, with older teachers evenly split. 

Q. 19a 



with their opportunities for professional develop- 
ment, these results suggest that there would be 
considerable interest in and receptivity to quality 
programs designed to help members become bet- 
ter teachers. When it comes to the in-service pro- 
grams with which they are familiar, however, 
teachers express limited enthusiasm: 53% con- 
sider them very or fairly worthwhile, but nearly as 
many, 45%, give a more negative rating. The 
higher a teacher's grade level, the less worthwhile 
such programs seem: for example, 62% of elemen- 
tary teachers say in-service programs are worth- 
while, but the proportion drops to 55% among 
middle school teachers and to just 40% among 
high school teachers. The most senior teachers 
also are less approving than are their less experi- 
enced colleagues. Suburban teachers are quite af- 
firmative about such programs (64% positive), 
but both urban (49%) and small town (48%) 
teachers give a mixed review. As we might ex- 
pect, teachers who feel positive toward the edu- 
cation reform movement give these programs 
much higher marks (63%) than do those who are 
negative regarding reform (44%). 

About half of all teachers express a great deal 
of interest in each of two alternative types of pro- 
fessional development programs: those that focus 
on general classroom strategies (50%) and those 
that focus on a specific academic subject (49%). 
Interestingly, these appeal to somewhat different 
groups of teachers; interest in one program has no 

Teachers Believe They Can Improve 



Not sure With support/ 




"Including a 4 1% plurality oi teachers with over 20 years' 
experience. Q. 1 1 



correlation with interest in the other. Elementary 
(58%), female (55%), black/Latino (69%), and 
urban (54%) teachers are especially drawn to the 
general classroom approach; high school teachers 
(59%), teachers age 50 and over (54%), black and 
Latino teachers (55%), and teachers without grad- 
uate training (59%) have a particular interest in 
programs that emphasize an academic subject. 

In contrast to their responses to in-service pro- 
grams, teachers generally feel that graduate 
courses, which often qualify them for pay in- 
creases, are worthwhile. Three-quarters of all 
members (74%) — including 78% of women, 80% 
of less experienced teachers, and 79% of elemen- 
tary school teachers — say that such advanced 
courses have been very or fairly worthwhile. 

On a related topic, we asked respondents how 
they would feel about a proposal for a system 
whereby teachers would be nationally certified in 
their field, based on their performance on a rigor- 
ous set of assessments. The system was described 
as voluntary, and it was asserted that the creden- 
tial could "help qualify teachers for higher salaries 
and for new roles and responsibilities, such as 
mentoring beginning teachers." Based on this de- 
scription, two-thirds of members (66%) say they 
favor such a proposal, though just 25% express 
strong support. 

We followed this basic question with one that 
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Teachers Express General Acceptance 

Of Their School's Current Inclusion Level 



School strikes 
good balance 

School goes too far 
to include 
special students 

School keeps special 
students too separate 




| All teachers [~J Teachers in full inclusion schools Q. 20a 



offered the following arguments both for and 
against the proposal: 

Supporters of such a certification system say that it will 
provide teachers with opportunities for career advancement 
without having to enter administration, and will bring de- 
served recognition to many talented and hard-working 
teachers. Opponents say that the system will encourage com- 
petitior among teachers instead of cooperation, and there- 
fore will hurt teacher morale and hinder professional im- 
provement. 

Then we asked with which of these two views 
teachers agree more. In this case, just 50% of re- 
spondents agree with the supporters' arguments, 
while 39% say they side more with the oppo- 
nents' reasoning. In effect, initial support for the 
proposal drops 16 points in the face of the criti- 
cism. While supporters outnumber opponents by 
five to lour, our view is that support for a creden- 
tials system should be considered very soft at 
best, and that this is an issue on which the devil is 
very much in the details. 

Inclusion Policy 

The survey briefly explored teacher members' 
experience with and attitudes toward the policy 
of "inclusion," which was defined as "placing all 
special education students, regardless of their dis- 
ability, in regular classrooms on a full-time basis." 

Movement toward inclusion, at least in some 
form, appears to be a broad-based phenomenon: 
more than six in ten teachers have had some kind 
of experience with inclusion, with 14% reporting 

Teachers Strongly Oppose Inclusion 



Not sure 




that their school has adopted full inclusion and 
another 48% saying that it has taken some steps 
in that direction. Urban teachers report inclusion 
at a lower rate (55%) than do suburban (69%) or 
small town (72%) teachers. 

In addition, fully four in five respondents who 
teach in regular classrooms (81%) say that they 
personally have a special education student in a 
regular class. One potentially troubling finding is 
that among these teachers, only 45% indicate that 
they have received special training for teaching 
the special education student(s), while a 54% ma- 
jority say they have not received such training. 
High school teachers (62%), suburban teachers 
(61%), and more senior teachers (67%) are most 
likely to say they have not been trained to work 
with special education students. 

Teachers render an overwhelming "thumbs 
down" verdict on the wisdom of a full inclusion 
policy. Three-quarters say it is not a good idea — 
including a very large proportion (64%) who ex- 
press strong feelings — while just 18% feel that full 
inclusion is a good idea. Teachers in urban dis- 
tricts (68%) and middle schools (69%) are partic- 
ularly likely to voice a strongly negative view, 
while black and Latino teachers' objections are 
somewhat more muted (53%). 

Teachers' objection to the proposed adoption 
of a full inclusion policy, however, is not necessar- 
ily indicative of strong dissatisfaction or anger 
with the extent of inclusion teachers have experi- 
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How Widespread Is The Problem? 

(% saying each situation has occurred) 



Been verbally abused 
by student 

Been assaulted/threatened 
by student 

Had student stay home: 
feared violence 




Had administration refuse to 
remove disruptive students 



20% 

22% 
18% 



an 

m «% 

□ Ail teachers ■ Urban teachers ■ Non-urban teachers Q. 22d 



Changed activities for I 
personal safety I 



15% 
21% 



enced thus far. In fact, teachers do not appear to 
have such feelings at this point. Before introduc- 
ing the concept of inclusion, we asked respon- 
dents whether their school keeps special educa- 
tion students more separate from other students 
than is educationally necessary, or whether it goes 
too far in including these students in regular 
classes when they really need special attention, or 
whether their school strikes a good balance in this 
area. A solid 70% of teachers say their school 
strikes a good balance, while just 9% say it keeps 
special education students too separate, and 1 7% 
feel it has gone too far in including them. 
Notably, teachers who identify themselves as 
being in full inclusion districts are significantly 
less satisfied — 3 1 % feel their school has gone too 
far in including special education students — but 
even among this group, a majority (57%) say their 
school has struck a good balance. 

We would summarize our findings on the 
issue this way: most teachers currently do not ob- 
ject to the overall balance struck by their school 
regarding the inclusion of special education stu- 
dents in regular classes, but they would strongly 
object to pursuing a policy of full inclusion. This 
issue will be the subject of more in-depth re- 
search in the near future. 

Discipline in the 
Classroom 

As reported earlier, teachers express substan- 
tial dissatisfaction with the level of student disci- 
pline in their schools, especially if they teach in 
urban districts or secondary schools. Additional 
questions on discipline reveal this as a very seri- 
ous problem for teacher members. 

More than four in ten teachers (4 1 %) say that 
they lose a lot or a fair amount of teaching time 
because of student discipline problems. This is es- 
pecially true for urban teachers (48%), but ap- 
pears to be a significant problem as well in subur- 
ban (35%) and small town districts (34%). 
Teachers of both genders and all seniority levels 
respond similarly to this question. In addition, 
half of all teachers (49%)— including 58% of mid- 



dle school teachers — say that they currently have 
a student who "should really not be there because 
of the disciplinary problems he or she poses." 

We also asked teachers whether they person- 
ally have experienced specific types of discipline- 
related problems, and the results paint a disturb- 
ing picture. Two in every three teachers say they 
have been verbally abused by a student. Worse 
still, one-third of teachers (32%) report that they 
themselves have "been assaulted or physically 
threatened by a student"; this figure climbs to 
nearly four in ten among urban teachers (38%). 
Teachers are not the only victims of school vio- 



Tecrcfiers Identify Two 
Chiei Obstacles To Discipline 

(% saying each is major/medium obstacle) 



Imonsistent/lenient punishment 
W ptae to send kids 
Parental pressure 
Possible legal action 
Administration pressure 
Raual issue 
Cannot disupliile speu.ll ed kids 
Plnsii.ll retaliation 




Q. 13a 
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Do You feel Pressure? 

(% saying they feel pressure to:) 



Give higher grades I 
than students' work 
deserves 

Pass students who are 
really not ready on to 
the next grade 

Reduce the difficulty I 
and amount of work 
you assign j 



30% 



If 



30% 



Q. 13c 



lence: three in ten (29%) — including 39% of 
urban teachers — say they actually have had a stu- 
dent stay home for fear of violence. 

Teachers identify two major obstacles to their 
maintaining better discipline in the classroom: in- 
consistent or lenient punishments for disruptive 
students (66% say this is an obstacle), and a lack 
of alternative settings in the school in which to 
place disruptive students (65%). A number of 
other possible obstacles appear to be much less 
serious problems, including fear of physical retali- 
ation by students, rules against disciplining special 
education students, and discipline becoming a 
racially charged issue. Perhaps surprisingly, pres- 
sure from either administrators or parents not to 
punish students is not seen by most teachers as 
posing as great an obstacle to maintaining disci- 
pline. 

National Edwational 
Standards 

The survey explored the issue of current edu- 
cational standards, as well as the proposal to es- 
tablish rigorous national standards, in some depth. 
Teachers register strong initial support for this 
AFT priority, and that support holds steady even 
after respondents hear a series of arguments, both 
pro and con, related to implementing these stan- 
dards. 

Teachers are fairly evenly divided on whether 
the academic standards in their school today are 
too low (51%) or not too low (47%). Significant- 
ly, though, this second group includes virtually no 
teachers who feel that standards are already too 
high (just 4%); instead, they say that standards are 
"about right." 

Concern over the level of standards is concen- 
trated among secondary school teachers (59% say 
standards are too low) much more than among el- 
ementary school teachers (41%). Interestingly, 
older teachers are no more likely than are 
younger teachers to feel that current standards are 
too low. 

Contrasts by type of school district form a dif- 
ferent pattern on the standards issue than we see 



elsewhere in the survey: urban and suburban 
teachers tend to have similar responses (55% and 
51%, respectively, say their schools' standards are 
too low), while small town teachers hold some- 
what different views (just 39% think standards 
are too low). 

One-third of all teachers (33%) report feeling 
pressured to lower academic standards in their 
classroom. Similar numbers indicate that they 
specifically feel pressured to give higher grades 
than students' work deserves (30%) or to reduce 
the amount and difficulty of work assigned 
(30%). And nearly half of all teachers (46%) say 
they experience pressure to pass students who re- 
ally are not ready to the next grade. It seems, 
then, that more significant pressure is brought to 
bear when teachers actually try to hold back a 
student because of poor performance. Urban, sub- 
urban, and small town teachers are equally likely 
to cite these kinds of pressures to reduce stan- 
dards. 

Although they are of mixed minds regardii g 
current academic standards, teachers warmly em- 
brace the proposal to "establish rigorous, world- 
class educational standards that would define 
what a student is expected to know and be able 
to do at different grade levels." A solid 68% ma- 
jority say that this is a good idea, with 47% feeling 
strongly, while just 26% feel that such a standards 
proposal is not a good idea (1 7% are strongly neg- 
ative). F.ven among those teachers who feel that 
current standards are not too low, an impressive 
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Half Say Academic 




Standards Are Too Low 




All teachers 


I 51% 


HT 47% 


Teachers in schools where: 


Most or all students are minority 


I 61% 


Few or no students are minority 


144% 


Type of school: 






Elementary 


41% 


Middle school 


| 60% 


High school 


™T 59% 


[~] Standards too low £ Standards about 


right/too high 


*7 1% say U.S. students achieve at lower 


levels than do 


European & Japanese students. 
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65% favor the proposal. 1 

Significantly, support for the proposal holds 
up even after respondents are provided more de- 
tailed information about it and are read a series of 
arguments both for and against it. When we asked 
teachers, "Overall, which do you agree with 
more — the arguments for establishing common 
standards or the arguments against establishing 
common standards," once again, two-thirds (67%) 
give the j roposal a thumbs up. 

There are some interesting differences in in- 
tensity of support among subgroups of teachers. 
Just as small town teachers are less dissatisfied 
with the current level of standards than are urban 
and suburban teachers, so too are they less sup- 
portive of the standards proposal: half of teachers 
in urban (49%) and suburban (51%) districts 
strongly support the proposal, but just one-third 
(34%) of small town teachers do. Teachers with- 
out graduate school training are less strongly sup- 
portive (39%) than are those with more educa- 
tion, while black and Latino teachers are espe- 
cially enthusiastic (60%). 



'If we reverse this analysis, however, we can see a poten- 
tial weakness for the standards proposal. A 59% majority of 
those opposed to the proposal feel current standards are 
about right or too high. Teachers who favor setting stan- 
dards, but not strongly, are closer in their views to oppo- 
nents: 57% say current standards are acceptable. So the 
"swing voters" on this issue, although they favor standards, 
are not actively unsatisfied with the status nun. 



What is much more striking than these differ- 
ences, though, is the broad-based nature of sup- 
port for the standards proposal. For example, no 
substantial variations appear along the lines of 
gender, years of service, or grade level of school. A 
solid majority of teachers in every subgroup voice 
support for the proposal. 

The survey provides some evidence that de- 
scribing standards as being "world class" dimin- 
ishes their appeal among teachers. In responding 
to the list of general education reforms presented 
early in the survey, 52% of teachers rate "rigorous 
educational standards" as a very important re- 
form, but only 37% give a similarly high rating to 
"rigorous, world-class educational standards." On 
the other hand, a solid majority of members 
(63%) believe that it is important that the U.S. 
have standards as high as those in Europe and 
Japan. 

The survey went beyond describing the gen- 
eral standards concept to explore the impact of 
several specific provisions or related policies on 
teachers' attitudes toward the standards proposal. 
Respondents were asked whether each provision 
makes them more inclined or less inclined to 
favor the overall proposal, or whether it has no ef- 
fect on their opinion. The results are summarized 
in the following table, in which the "differential" 



Teachers Support Proposal 

Establishing Rigorous Standards 
For Each Grade Level* 

Not sure 
6% 




Support 
proposal/ 
strong feelings 
47% 



Support/ 
not strong 
feelings 
21°/ 

*8()"ii of black and Latino teachers support the proposal, 
Ml'WmnRlv. Q.2\h 
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represents the net positive or negative impact of 
each provision. 

These results are encouraging for advocates of 
the standards proposal; all but one of the provi- 
sions have a strongly positive net impact. Particu- 
larly well-received are the provisions that assure 
consistency of grading, give standards-setting 
responsibility to independent non-governmental 
bodies, and permit teachers and schools flexibility 
in developing curricula. The one provision that 
reduces support for the standards proposal is a call 
for evaluation of individual schools and districts 
based on their success in having students meet 
the standards; 46% of teachers say this makes 
them less inclined to favor standards, compared to 
36% who say this would enhance their support. 

A number of specific arguments for and 
against the standards proposal were tested in 
order to determine which lines of reasoning may 
attract teachers to the standards proposal, as well 
as to reveal which criticisms may raise concerns 
or hesitations among teachers. The following sec- 
tion summarizes the key pros and cons in the 
debate. 



Reasons tor Favoring 
Standards Proposal 

Many of the arguments tested on behalf of com- 
mon standards meet with strong agreement from 
teachers, and four main themes emerge as compo- 
nents of a compelling case for standards: 

M Increasing student motivation and 
achievement. As we reported earlier, teachers 
see the level of student motivation as a major 
problem area. For teachers, the most persuasive 
argument for standards is that they will give stu- 
dents a clearer reason to work hard, and this in 
turn will improve achievement. Teachers feel that 
students will only perform if they are asked to, 
and 82% say "we have not asked enough of stu- 
dents." Large majorities agree that establishing 
standards means "achievement will go up" and 
that students would "be more motivated and 
would learn more." 

■ Raising educational standards. Main- 
taining high academic standards is seen as a value 
in its own right by many teachers, who feel that 
established common standards will help prevent 





Differ- 


More 


Less 


No 




ential 


Inclined 


Inclined 


Effect 




+_% 


% 


% 


% 


All class grades would bo based on students' attainment ot the 










standards, so that parents, teachers, and 










students would all know the meaning ot a given grade. 


+59 


75 


Hi 


7 


Standards would be set by independent committees ot educators and 










representatives ot the public, not by government officials. 


+55 


69 


14 


13 


Schools and teachers could choose their own curricula 










and methods, as long as students met the standards. 


+53 


71 


18 


9 


Students would be tested periodically, and those who did 










not meet the standards would receiv e extra educational 










assistance, but would not adv ance to the next grade lev el. 


+53 


69 


1(S 


13 


Colleges and employers would base admissions and hiring decisions in 










part on students' success at meeting the standards. 


+45 


<o 


20 


12 


Student success at meeting the standards would be 










determined by sophisticated assessments, including 










written essays, rather than multiple-choice tests. 


+41 


63 


22 


12 


Students would be tested periodically, and those who did not meet the 










standards would not advance to the next grade level. 


+31 


58 


27 


11 


Individual schools ami school districts would be 










evaluated based on their success in having students 










meet tin 1 standards. 
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erosion of academic ideals. Many teachers feel it is 
wrong for students to advance a grade level before 
they have mastered the skills and knowledge ex- 
pected at that level. More than seven in ten 
(72%) agree that common standards "would give 
teachers leverage to maintain academic stan- 
dards." 

■ Improving consisteney in education. 

Teachers often feel a severe lack of consistency in 
their work lives, and common standards are ap- 
pealing because they offer the possibility that 
there will be constant rather than shifting educa- 
tional goals. A 79% majority of teachers agree that 
"education is often disrupted by new fads and 
changing priorities," and that standards will yield 
"consistent academic goals." 

■ Uniting teachers, parents, and students 
behind the same goals. Another benefit related 
to consistency is that teachers, principals, and par- 
ents would all come to share the same expecta- 
tions of the students. The single most popular 



specific standards provision is, in fact, the stan- 
dardization of grading so that "parents, teachers, 
and students would all know the meaning of a 
given grade." Three-quarters of all teachers (75%) 
agree that common standards will help teachers 
resist pressure to lower standards because "parents 
and principals would have a stake in children 
passing the standards-based assessments." 

Doubts about 
Stan dfurcfs Proposal 

Overall, arguments in favor of the standards pro- 
posal tend to garner more support than do argu- 
ments in opposition. The survey does reveal some 
concerns and doubts in the minds of teacher mem- 
bers, however, despite their general support for stan- 
dards. The following are the four most important 
ones: 

■ Distracting attention from more critical 
concerns. Many teachers feel that establishing 
common standards is far less important than is 
achieving other reforms — such as expanding edu- 
cation funding or reducing class sizes — and they 
may fear that an emphasis on standards will dis- 
tract public (or union) attention from these other 
pressing concerns: 63% agree that "the problem 
with our education system is not the lack of stan- 
dards, but the lack of resources and support; stan- 
dards are a distraction from the real problems." 

■ Imposing rigid or unfair standards. A 

number of teachers voice a concern that common 
standards are too rigid, pointing out that "kids 
learn at different rates," while others worry that 
common standards will be too difficult and will 
put "too much pressure on the children." Two- 
thirds (66%) agree that "students from disadvan- 
taged backgrounds will be held back and unjustly 
penalized." Many teachers also express the spe- 
cific concern that tests will assume too much im- 
portance: 67% agree that "parents and the public 
will care only about how students perform on the 
tests, not what they actually learn." 

■ Evaluating individual districts and 
schools. As reported earlier, the one potential 
provision of the common standards proposal that 
reduces support for the overall proposal is the 



Most-Supported Arguments 
For Standards Proposal 

Proportion 
Of Teachers 
Who Agree 

% 

You only get what you ask for, and we 

have not asked enough of students. 

If we set high standards and teach 

to them, achievement will go up. 82 

Education is often disrupted by new 
fads and changing priorities. Standards 
will force everyone in the school 
sysiem to focus on consistent 

academic goals. 79 

Rigorous standards will help teachers 

to resist pressure to lower academic 

standards, since parents and principals 

would have a stake in children passing 

the standards-based assessments. 75 

If students knew what was expected 

of them and that promotion from 

grade to grade depended on it, they 

would be more motivated and 

would learn more. 74 
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evaluation of districts and schools. A number of 
teachers fear that districts with many students 
from poor backgrounds will be at a considerable 
disadvantage when judged against other districts, 
and they may worry that those schools will be 
subject to unfair criticism or scapegoating. 

■ Imposing uniformity on a di verse 
society* A major concern for teachers is that hav- 
ing a single national set of standards will interfere 
with schools' ability to respect and adapt to stu- 
dents' cultural differences: 64% of teachers agree 
that "national standards are not appropriate in a 
country as diverse as ours." 4 The scenario of a na- 
tional curriculum, and the consequent loss of 
local autonomy, also worries teachers: 77% of 
teachers agree that "national standards would in- 
evitably lead to a national curriculum, which is a 
bad idea." 

In our view, the debate over common stan- 
dards boils down in large part to the question of 
whether it advances or undermines the goal of ed- 
ucational equity. This is what most divides sup- 
porters and opponents of the standards proposal, 
as is illustrated by our finding that there is only 
one pro-standards argument that is rejected by a 
majority of standards opponents: "Today a stu- 
dent's education depends too much on where 
they live and what school they attend; with com- 
mon standards, all students would get the same 
high-quality curriculum." Seventy-seven percent 
of standards supporters agree with this statement, 
but a 55% majority of standards opponents reject 
this claim. 

After presenting all the arguments, we asked 
respondents — in an open-ended format — why 
they favor or oppose the standards proposal. 
Significantly, both supporters and opponents cite 
equity concerns in explaining their position: sup- 
porters maintain that common standards will 
yield more equal allocation of educational re- 
sources, and thus educational outcomes; oppo- 
nents fear that the disadvantaged will suffer and 
that students will be penalized because of their 
background. 

'Teachers from small town districts- who support stan- 
dards loss str mgly than others - are espei i.il.v likelv to agree 
(SO'!..) with this criticism. 



It is important to note that seven in ten teach- 
ers say that at most only three-quarters of their 
students could meet world-class standards; teach- 
ers seem to expect a significant number of stu- 
dents to need assistance in meeting these new 
standards. They strongly favor provisions to hold 
back — but also provide extra assistance to — stu- 
dents who fail to meet the standards. The carrot 
and the stick are both important here. Programs 
that assist students who are in danger of being left 
behind will be critical to maintaining teacher sup- 
port for a system of common standards. 

In the end, the decisive question will be 
whether common standards are seen as lifting up 
disadvantaged students to greater educational eq- 
uity, or as unfairly stigmatizing them for not 
"measuring up." Today most teachers feel that a 
system of common standards will do the former, 
and the proposal thus enjoys widespread support 
among the AFT membership. 

Conclusion 

Throughout this survey, as in other research 
we have conducted among AFT members, 
teachers consistently give insightful and thought- 
ful answers to questions about education and how 
it can be improved. They clearly both care about 
and think about these issues a great deal. Teachers 
are, of course, keenly aware of the serious prob- 
lems facing education today, and are not always 
optimistic about the immediate prospects for 
improvement. Despite the challenges they face, 
however — or perhaps because of them — teachers 
express a strong commitment to change and 
improvement in education. 

AFT teachers want their national union to 
continue making education reform a top priority. 
They strongly support the idea of adopting com- 
mon academic standards, and very much want to 
see improvements in the area of classroom disci- 
pline. Far from being the obstacle to educational 
progress that some outside commentators would 
suggest, these union members are ready for 
change and willing to do their part to make it 
happen. 
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The Survey Questions 



la. First, are you currently employed? 

Yes, currently employed 100 

No, not currently employed 
Not sure 

lb. What kind of work do you do? 

Teacher 85 

Special education teacher 8 

Guidance counselor 2 

Speech therapy 2 

Administrator 1 

Don't know; no response — 

It. What kind of school do you work in? 

Preschool 2 

Elementary school 47 

Junior high school 8 

Middle school 15 

Senior high school 28 



[Ask only of respondents who say they work at a junior high, 
middle, or senior high school in q.lc.) 
Id. What field do you teach in? 

Guidance counselor/social w orker 2 



Social studies/history 14 

English/writing 11 

Math/science 28 

Vocational 4 

Physical education 7 

Other 34 

Not sure — 



(Ask everyone) 

2a. How good a job would you say the nation's schools 
are doing in terms of meeting the educational needs 
of students — 

excellent, good, fair, not so good, or poor? 



Excellent 6 

Good .-45 

Fair 32 

Not so good 8 

Poor 4 

Not sure 5 



2b. How good a job would you say your own school sys- 
tem is doing in terms of meeting the educational 
needs of students — 

excellent, good, fair, not so good, or poor? 



Excellent 16 

Good 44 

Fair 27 

Not so good 6 

Poor 6 

Not sure 1 



3. Now I would like you to tell me how satisfied you are with each of the following aspects of your school. For each 
one, please tell me if you are very satisfied, fairly satisfied, just somewhat satisfied, or not that satisfied with this as- 
pect of your sc hool. 

Very Fairly Just Somewhat NoL That Not 

Sa tisfied Satisfied Satisfied Satisfied Sure 

Academic standards 32 37 18 12 1 

The level of personal safety for students and staff 47 27 12 13 1 

Teachers' salary and benefits 20 37 20 23 — 

Opportunities for teachers to develop their skills/methods 35 29 21 15 — 

The level of student motivation 11 29 26 33 1 

The amount of input teachers have in professional decision-making 20 32 24 23 1 

The state of student discipline and behavior 13 29 19 38 1 

The level of involvement by parents in students 1 education 10 21 23 45 1 

4a. Are you a member of any union or employees organization at your job? 

Yes, union member 98 



No, not union member 
Not sure/refused 



£skip to Q.6aJ 
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(Ask only of respondents who say they are union members in q.4a.) 

4b. Do you happen to know the name of the national union or employees organization to which you belong? 
Can you tell me with which national union your local employees organization is affiliated? 

American Federation of Teachers (AFT) 61 [Skip to Q.5a] 

AFL-CIO 6 

National Education Association (NEA) 7 

Other 20 

Not sure/don't know 6 

(Ask only of respondents who do not say they belong to the AFT in q. 4b.) 

4c. Most of the people we are interviewing for this survey have said they are members of the American Federation of 
Teachers, which is also known as the AFT. Now that I mention this, do you happen to recall whether your local 
union is affiliated with the AFT on the national level? 

Recall AFT affiliation 30 

Do not recall AFT affiliation 5 T^. q 6 J 

Not sure 4 1 ' ^ J 

Unaided recall (Q.4K) 61 

(Ask only of respondents who recall AFT affiliation in q.4b or q.4c.) 

5a. On a scale from one to five, on which a "5" means you are very well represented and a "1" means you are not rep- 
resented well at all, how well do you feel you are represented by 

Not Well 
Represented 



Very Well 






Represented 






(5) (4) 


(3) 


(2) 


31 30 


25 


9 


21 31 


31 


1 1 


17 29 


33 


13 



(1) Cannot Rate* 

Your local union 31 30 25 9 5 (1) 

Your AFT organization on the state level 21 31 31 11 6 (11) 

The AFT on the national level 17 29 33 13 8 (16) 

•Proportions who say "Vannot rale" have heett cx Judcu from tht' hast*. 

(Ask only of respondents who recall AFT affiliation in q.4b or q.4c.) 

5b. Let ine read you some things people might want their national union to do for them and then get you to tell me 
which one or two of these activities for the national AFT you consider most important. 

Lobbying Congress on important issues , 3 / 

Providing support and assistance — such as bargaining, training, and research— to local afliliates ... .27 

Working for reforms to improve education and the teaching profession 55 

Providing group rate liability insurance and legal defense protection 9 

Keeping members informed about trends in education and professional development issues 33 

All (VOL) 6 

None/other (VOL) 1 

Not sure 1 

(Ask only of respondents who recall AFT affiliation in q.4b or q.4c.) 

5c. How good a job do you feel the national American Federation of Teachers is doing in terms of taking the right 
stands and providing leadership on education reform — excellent, good, fair, not so good, or poor? 

Excellent 11 

Good 44 

Fair 29 

Not so good 5 

Poor 3 

Not sure 8 

(Ask only of respondents who recall AFT affiliation in q.4b or q.4c.) 

5d. Can you think of any time in the past few years when someone from your union spoke to you personally 
about issues of education policy or practice, or the union's work in that area? 

Yes, have been spoken to 70 

No, have not been spoken to 28 

Not sure 2 
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(Ask everyone.) 

6a. Overall, would you say you strongly approve, mildly approve, mildly disapprove, or strongly disapprove 
of the job Bill Clinton is doing as president? 

Strongly / mildly approve 75 

Mildly / strongly disapprove 22 

Not sure 3 

6b. How would you rate President Clinton's performance on the issue of education — 

do you strongly approve, mildly approve, mildly disapprove, or strongly disapprove of Bill Clinton's performance 
on education? 

Strongly / mildly approve 64 

Mildly / strongly disapprove 27 

Not sure 3 

7a. In the next five to ten years, do you think public education in the United States will improve, will decline, or will 
not change much? 

Public education will improve 36 

Public education will decline 30 

Public education will not change much 31 

Not sure 3 

7b. Why do you feel that way about the future prospects for education? 

What are the major factors that you think will lead education to improve or not to improve? 



Net Positive Commen'is 


30% 


Net Negative Comments 


67% 


Parents and community getting more involved, 
showing more interest in children 


9 


Lack of parental support, involvement 


16 


It has to get better, it las gotten so bad that people have 
realized something needs to be done; things need to change 9 


Breakdown of families, not enough attention 
paid to children 


11 


New programs are being implemented 


4 


Need more funding 


10 


Government more concerned about education, 
President Clinton trying to help 


3 


Discipline problems 


6 


Leaning towards computers, more technology 


2 


Society getting worse, declining morally 
Don't know; no response 


6 
5 



7c. \\ hat are the most important reforms or changes you would like to see in education and the teaching profession? 

If you were designing an education reform program, what are the most important things you would try to 
accomplish? 

More parental involvement 28% 

Address discipline problems 22 

Teachers salaries 12 

Higher standards for students 1 ] 

Class size too large 1 ] 

Don't know; no response 2 

8. Over the past ten years or so, a national movement has developed on the idea of educational reform. Do you generally 
feel thai this has been a positive force in public education, a negative force, or neither a positive nor negative force? 

Positive force in public education 41 

Negative force in public education 12 

Neither a positive nor negative force in public education .40 
Not sure 7 
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9. Here are some approaches to improving public education. For each one, please tell me on a scale from one to ten, 
how important this type of reform is. A "10" means it is the single most important reform, a "1" means it is not an 
important reform, and a "5" means it is in the middle. 





Mean 


53 


8.4 


37 


7.3 


52 


8.3 


39 


7.8 


69 


8.9 


62 


8.6 


42 


7.9 


67 


8.7 


62 


8.5 



Giving teachers more say in how schools are run 
Having rigorous, world-class educational standards 
Having rigorous educational standards 
Raising teachers' salaries 
Improving discipline in the classroom 
Reducing class size 

Improving professional development opportunities for teachers 
Increasing parental involvement in education 
Increasing government funding for education 

10. I'm going to read a statement about education reform and teachers unions, and I'd like you to tell me whether you 
strongly agree, somewhat agree, somewhat disagree, or strongly disagree with the statement. 

If public education does not improve soon, taxpayer support for schools will decline, voters will support 
private school voucher schemes, and more parents will move their children to private schools. Improvement 
will require dramatic changes, some of which may be hard on teachers. But to strengthen public education 
in the long run, teachers unions should support major educational reform today. 

Do you strongly agree, somewhat agree, somewhat disagree, or strongly disagree with this statement? 

Strongly agree 34 

Somewhat agree 40 

Somewhat disagree 13 

Strongly disagree 7 

Not sure 6 

Now taming to another topic... 

1 1. 1 am going to read you three statements. Please tell me which one best describes your own view of your teaching 
skills today. 

With more support and training, I could still improve my teaching a great deal 50 

I could improve my teaching somewhat, but probably not a great deal 36 

I'm satisfied with the quality of my teaching skills, and don't really need to improve them much . . .12 
Not sure 2 

12a. Thinking about the various staff development and in-service programs offered by your school system, how 

worthwhile would you say they have generally been — very worthwhile, fairly worthwhile, only a little worthwhile, 
or not that worthwhile? 

Programs have been very worthwhile 20 

Programs have been fairly worthwhile 33 

Programs have been only a little worthwhile 23 

Programs have been not that worthwhile 19 

Not' at all worthwhile (VOL) 3 

Not sure 2 

12b. There are generally two types of professional development programs — those that focus on general classroom 
strategies, such as using cooperative, small groups, and those that focus on teaching a specific academic subject. 
How much interest do you personally have in each — a great deal of interest, some, or not that much interest? 

A Great Some Not That 

Deal Of Interest Interest Much Interest Not Sure 

Programs that focus on general classroom strategies, 

such as using cooperative, small groups 50 3(i 14 — 

Programs that focus on teaching a specific academic subject 49 35 14 2 
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12c. Many schools offer teachers additional pay for taking courses toward a master's degree or doctorate. How worth- 
while would you say these kinds of courses have generally been — very worthwhile, fairly worthwhile, only a little 
worthwhile, or not that worthwhile? 



12d. In general, what kinds of help would be most useful to you in continuing your professional development? 
What kinds of training or information would you find helpful? 

More instruction for teachers, training sessions; learn new trends in teaching; materials, literature more accessible . .19% 

Workshops 12 

More meetings, conventions, opportunities to meet with other teachers and share ideas; more in-service meetings . .10 

Continued professional development, incentives to go back to school, financial assistance for master's degree 8 

More help with discipline, how to handle discipline, classes on behavioral problems 8 

Don't know; no response 8 

Now I have a few questions on the issue of academic standards. 

1 3a. Thinking about your school today, would you say that the academic standards for students are too high, 
are too low, or are about right? 

Standards too high 4 

Standards too low 51 

Standards about right 43 

Not sure 2 

1 3b. Do you feel there is pressure on you and other teachers to lower academic standards, 
to raise academic standards, or don't you feel there is any pressure either way? 

Pressure to lower standards 33 

Pressure to raise standards 31 

No pressure either way 32 

Not sure 4 

13c. Specifically, do you feel any pressure to: 



Courses have been very worthwhile 

Courses have been fairly worthwhile .... 
Courses have been only a little worthwhile 
Courses have been not that worthwhile . . 

Not at all worthwhile [VOL) 

Not sure 



40 
34 
.14 

, .7 



4 



Feel Pressure 



Do Not 
Feel Pressure 



Not Sure 



Give higher grades than students' work deserves 30 65 5 

Pass students on to the next grade who really are not ready 46 48 fa 

Reduce the difficulty and amount of work you assign 30 65 5 



14a. Compared to students in Europe and Japan, would you say that American students generally achieve 
academically at a lower level, at about the same level, or at a higher level? 



Lower level 71 

About the same level 15 

Higher level 2 

Not sure 12 



1 4b. In your opinion, is it important that the U.S. has academic standards as high as those in 

Europe and Japan, or isn't that really important as long as we are satisfied with our standards? 



Important to have standards as high as Europe and Japan . . .63 

Not important as long as we are satisfied 31 

Not sure 6 
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15a. There is now a proposal to establish rigorous, world-class educational standards that would define what a stu- 
dent is expected to know and be able to do at different grade levels. In general, would you say suc h standards 
are a good idea or not a good idea? And do you feel strongly about that, or not that strongly? 

Standards are a good idea — feel strongly 47 

Standards are a good idea — do not feel that strongly . . .21 
Standards are not a good idea — do not feel that strongly .9 

Standards are not a good idea — feel strongly 17 

Not sure 6 

15b. Why do you feei that way about establishing educational standards? 

What are the major advantages of having such standards? 

What are the major disadvantages of having such standards? 

Net Advantag es Of Educational Standards 62% Net Disadvantages Of Educational Standards 45" 

Students should be able to compete; give everyone Too much diversity, different cultures require 

an equal opportunity to compete, children should different standards of education I! 

be ready and able to compete in this world 20 

Need a change, standards are good, guidelines Kids learn at different rates, develop at different 

are useful 19 levels, hard to set guidelines on kids li 

Will motivate students to do better; more motivation Hard to get students accustomed to 

to achieve, goals; no goals means no accomplishments 1 1 rigorous standards, European students attend 

school most of the year 

Kids should not be passed on unless they achieve Too much pressure on the children, if they 

the goals and standards of the level they are on 7 don't meet standards they will feel like failures 

Better this way, students will know what is expected 6 Not good to put so much emphasis on a single test 

Don't know; no response 

16. Here are some policies that could be part of establishing a system of educational standards. For each one, 
please tell me whether including this policy would make you more inclined to support standards, 
less inclined to support standards, or would have no effect on your view of standards. 





More 


Less 








Inclined 


Inclined 


No Effect 


Not Sure 


Students would be tested periodically, and those who did not meet 










the standards would receive extra educational assistance, but would 










not advance to the next grade level. 


69 


16 


13 


? 


Students would be tested periodically, and those who did not meet the 










standards would not advance to the next grade level. 


58 


27 


1 1 


4 


Individual schools and school districts would be evaluated based on 










their success in having students meet the standards. 


36 


46 


14 


4 


All class grades would be based on students' attainment of the 










standards, so that parents, teachers, and students would 










all know the meaning of a given grade. 


75 


16 


7 


2 


Schools and teachers could choose their own curricula and 










methods, as long as students met the standards. 


71 


18 


9 


2 


Student success at meeting the standards would be determined 










by sophisticated assessments, including written essays, 










rather than multiple-choice tests. 


63 


22 


12 


3 


Standards would be set by independent committees of educators and 










representatives of the public, not by government officials. 


69 


14 


13 


4 


Colleges and employers would base admissions and hiring decisions 










in part on students' success at meeting the standards. 


65 


20 


12 


3 
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17. If rigorous, world-class standards were adopted, how many of the students in your school do you think 
would meet the standards — virtually all, more than 90 percent, between 75 and 90 percent, 
between 50 and 75 percent, or less than 50 percent? 

Virtually all 1 

More than 90% 5 

Between 75% and 90% 21 

Between 50% and 75% 32 

Less than 50% 35 

None/almost none (VOL.) 3 

Not sure 3 

18a. Here are some reasons people have given for supporting a system of standards. For each one, please tell me if 
you strongly agree, somewhat agree, somewhat disagree, or strongly disagree with this reason for supporting 
standards. 



Strongly 
Agree 

30 



Schools would be held accountable only for outcomes, 
rather than being forced to follow rigid government regulations. 

Today a student's education depends too much on where they 

live and what school they attend; with common standards, 

all students would get the same high-quality curriculum. 38 

You only get what you ask for, and we have not asked enough 

of students. If we set high standards and teach to them, 

achievement will go up. 50 

If students knew what was expected of them and that promotion 

from grade to grade depended on it, they would he more 

motivated and would learn more. 3 1 

Rigorous standards will help teachers to resist pressure to 

lower academic standards, since parents and pi incipals would 

have a stake in children passing the standards-based assessments. 37 

Many parents and principals undermine standards because they 

just want students to get good grades. Standards would give 

teachers leverage to maintain academic standards. 31 

Higher standards arc a prerequisite for other improvements 

in education, because until we know what we are trying 

to achieve, more reforms and money won't help. 32 

Education is often disrupted by new fads and changing priorities. 
Standards will force everyone in the school system to focus on 
consistent academic goals. 42 



Somewhat Somewhat 
Ag ree Disag ree 



42 



29 



32 



43 



38 



41 



39 



37 



13 



15 



14 



12 
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Strongly 
Disag ree 

11 



15 



11 



10 



Not 
Sure 



1 1 
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18b. Here are some concerns that people have expressed about establishing a system of standards. For each one, 
please tell me if you strongly agree, somewhat agree, somewhat disagree, or strongly disagree with this 
reason for opposing standards. 

Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly Not 
Agree A gree Disag ree Disagree Sure 

Because parents will not stand for students getting low test scores 

or being held back, common standards will not be effective. 14 34 28 21 3 

A system of standards will generate lots of meetings, guidebooks, 
and tests, but will not provide any resources or training that 

could actually help our schools. 24 37 19 16 4 

The problem with our education system is not the lack of standards, 
but the lack of resources and support. Standards are a distraction 

from the real problems. 31 32 21 15 1 

National standards are not appropriate in a country as diverse as ours. 
We need to be free to use different methods and materials for 

students from different backgrounds. 36 28 19 15 2 

Parents and the public will care only about how students perform 
on the tests, not what they actually learn. Teaching will be entirely 

driven by the tests, and education will suffer. 37 30 17 14 2 

National standards would inevitably lead to a national curriculum, 
which is a bad idea. Local schools and teachers should have a major 

say in teaching methods and curricula. 47 30 14 8 1 

National standards assumes the problem is that we do not know what 
students should learn, when in fact we do know. Standards are the 

wrong solution because they focus on the wrong problem. 23 26 32 15 4 

Poor schools will not have the resources to help their students meet 
the standards. Students from disadvantaged backgrounds will be 

held back and unjustly penalized. 35 31 17 15 2 

18c. Overall, which do you agree with more — the arguments for establishing common standards 
or the arguments against establishing common standards? 

Arguments for common standards 67 

Arguments against common standards 27 

Not sure 6 

18d. Why do you feel that way about establishing standards? 

What are the best reasons you have heard for common standards? 
And what are your most important concerns about common standards? 

Net Best Reaso ns For Common Standards 59% Net Concerns About Commo n Standards 37% 

Everyone should be equal; if everybody is getting the Disadvantaged will suffer, students will be penalized 

same education the results will be more equal 1 6 because of their background, burden on poorer 

rural districts 1 0 

Everybody working towards one goal 1 4 Unfair procedure, unless it is equalized it won't work; 

finding common standards would be impossible 5 

Something needs to be done, have to start somewhere; Against standards 4 

good thing, standards arc needed 1 4 

We need to be competitive 7 Too much cultural diversity 4 

Children will benefit, turn out better educated children 4 Should be local; too many; each individual school system 

should decide, too many variations within eacn school 4 

Don't know; no response 9 
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Now turning to another topic... 

19a. There is now a proposal for a voluntary credentials system, in which teachers who passed a rigorous set of 
national assessments would receive board certification in their educational field. In some school c'istricts, this 
credential could help qualify teachers for higher salaries and for new roles and responsibilities, such as 
mentoring beginning teachers. Would you strongly favor, somewhat favor, somewhat oppose, or strongly oppose 
such a system? 

Strongly favor 25 

Somewhat favor 41 

Somewhat oppose 14 

Strongly oppose 16 

Not sure 4 

19b. Supporters of such a certification system say that it will provide teachers with opportunities for career 

advancement without having to enter administration, and will bring deserved recognition to many talented and 
hard-working teachers. Opponents say that the system will encourage competition among teachers instead of 
cooperation, and therefore will hurt teacher morale and hinder professional improvement. Which of these two 
views do you agree with more? 

Will provide opportunities for advancement and bring deserved recognition to many talented 

and hard-working teachers 50 

Will encourage competition among teachers instead of cooperation, hurt morale, and 

hinder professional improvement 39 

Both/some of both (VOL) 8 

Not sure 3 

On another topic, I'd like you to think about the learning disabled students who may be in your school, 
referred to as "special education students" in many districts. 

20a. First, would you say that your school keeps special education students more separate from other students than is 
educationally necessary, that it goes too far in including these students in regular classes when they really need 
special attention, or that your school strikes a good balance in this area? 

Keeps special education students more separate than necessary ... .9 

Goes too far in including special education students 17 

Strikes a good balance 70 

Not sure 4 

20b. Do you currently have any students in your regular classes who have been formally identified as special 
education students? 

Yes, have special education students 76 

No, do not have special education students 17 r . . t 

Does not apply/do not teach in regular classroom (VOL) 6 / P t0 Q J 

Not sure 1 

(Ask only of respondents who say they have special education students in a. 20b.) 

20c. Did you receive any kind of special training for teaching (this student/these students)? 

Yes, received special training 45 

No, did not receive special training 54 

Not sure 1 

(Ask everyone) 

21a. As you may know, some schools have adopted a policy called "full inclusion," which involves placing all special 
education students, regardless of their disability, in regular classrooms on a full-time basis. 
Has your school adopted full inclusion, taken some steps to move in the direction of inclusion, or hasn't it taken 
any such steps? 

School has adopted full inclusion 14 

School has taken steps to move in direction of full inclusion 48 

School has not taken steps to set up full inclusion policy 33 

Not sure 5 
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21b. In your opinion, would you say that full inclusion of all special education students in regular classes is a good 
idea or is not a good idea? And do you feel strongly about that, or not strongly? 

Full inclusion is a good idea — feel strongly 11 

Full inclusion is a good idea — do not feel strongly 7 

Full inclusion is not a good idea — do not feel strongly ..11 

Full inclusion is not a good idea — feel strongly 64 

Not sure 7 

Now, getting to the end of the survey, I have a few questions about discipline in the schools. 
22a. In your own classroom, how much teaching time is lost as a result of student discipline problems — 
a lot, a fair amount, just a little, or not much at all? 

A lot of time 18 

A fair amount of time 23 

Just a little time 26 

Not much time at all 30 

Not sure 3 

22b. Do you currently have a student in any of your classes who you feel should really not be there because of the 
disciplinary problems he or she poses? 

Yes, have students with discipline problems 49 

No, do not have students with discipline problems . . . .49 
Not sure 2 



22c. For each of the following, please tell me whether this is a major obstacle, a medium obstacle, or a minor obstacle 
to teachers' ability to discipline disruptive students in your school. 

Not An 





Major 


Medium 


Minor 


Obstacle 


Not 




Obstacle 


Obstacle 


Obstacle 


(YQL1 


Sure 


Pressure from parents not to punish students 


19 


23 


41 


16 


1 


A lack of alternative settings within the school to place disruptive students 


45 


20 


23 


11 


1 


Discipline becoming a racially sensitive issue 


15 


15 


39 


30 


1 


Possible legal action by students or their parents 


19 


19 


43 


18 


1 


Concern over physical retaliation by students who are punished 


1 1 


13 


48 


27 


1 


Rules against disciplining special education students 


13 


14 


40 


28 


5 


Punishments that are inconsistent or not tough enough to deter bad behavior 4 1 


25 


22 


11 


1 


Pressure from administrators not to punish students 


19 


17 


36 


27 


1 


22d. As a teacher, have you ever? 














Yes, Has 


No, Has Not 








Occurred 


Occurred Not Sure 


Changed your after-school or other activities because of concerns 












for your personal safety at school 




15 


85 






Been assaulted or physically threatened by a student 




32 


67 


1 




Asked to have a disruptive student removed from your class, 












but had that request denied by the school administration 




20 


79 


1 




Had a student stay home from school because of fear of violence 




29 


67 


4 




Been verbally abused by a student 




66 


34 
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These last few questions are for statistical purposes only. 
F 1 . In what age group are you — (READ LIST) ? 



18-24 1 

25-29 5 

30-34 7 

35-39 14 

40-44 22 



45-49 22 

50-54 17 

55-59 8 

60-64 3 

65 and over . — 
Refused I 



F2. How many years have you worked in the field of 
education? 

1 year or less I 

2 to 3 years 4 

4 to 5 years 4 

6 to 10 years 13 

1 1 to 1 5 years 17 

16 to 20 years 18 

21 to 25 years 21 

More than 25 years 21 

Not sure 1 

F3. How would you describe the type of area in which 
your school is located — urban, suburban, small town, or 
rural? 

Urban 50 

Suburban 29 

Small town 13 

Rural 7 

Not sure 1 

F4a. Which of the following best describes the 

proportion of minority students in your school — 
most are minorities, many are minorities but not 
most, just a few are minorities, or hardly any are 
minorities? 

Most are minorities 37 

Many are minorities, but not most 19 

Just a few are minorities 20 

Hardly any are minorities 18 

All are minorities (VOL) 3 

None are minorities (VOL) 1 

Not sure 2 

F4b. Which of the following best describes the economic 
background of most of the students in your 
school — poor, working class or lower middle class, 
middle class, or upper middle class? 

Poor 28 

Working class/lower middle class 38 

Middle class 20 

Upper middle class 7 

Wealthy/affluent/upper class (VOL) 1 

All/mixed (VOL) 5 

Not sure I 



F5a. Do you have easy access to a computer at school? 

Yes, have easy access 79 

No, do not have easy access 20 

Not sure I 

F5b. Do you personally own a home computer? (IF YES:) 
Does your home computer have a modem? 

Own a computer with a modem 26 

Own a computer without a modem 33 

Do not own a computer 40 

Not sure 1 

F6a. Could you please tell me which category best 
represents your total household income for last year? 

Below $25,000 2 

$25,000-$35,000 8 

$35,000-$45,000 13 

$45,000-560,000 27 

$60,000-$80,000 18 

Above $80,000 25 

Not sure/refused 7 

F6b. And could you please tell me the highest level of 
education you have completed? 

High school graduate — 

Some college — 

College graduate/B.A 11 

Graduate courses, no degree 12 

Master's degree 45 

Courses bevond master's/not doctorate 28 

Doctorate/PhD 3 

Not sure/refused 1 

F7. Finally, what is your race or ethnic group — white, 
black, Hispanic, Asian, or something else? 

White 82 

Black 11 

Hispanic 3 

Asian 1 

Other I 

Refused 2 
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